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uncommon. One of unusual severity, and to which the rents
and clefts in the high, walls and the upper storeys of several
houses in the town yet bore witness, was said to have taken place
about thirty years before. Perhaps it was coincident with the
well-known catastrophe which in 1836 buried the inhabitants of
Safed under the ruins of their town, rolled the huge stones of
Kela'at-Djish (Djiscala) down the valley, and shook the strong
castle-walls of Aleppo. In fact Hasa, in its littoral position
alongside of the Persian Gulf, belongs to that great valley
which., partly sunk beneath the waters of the Gulf itself, partly
rising to form the bed of the Tigris and the Euphrates, reaches
from the shores of Beloochistan and 'Oman up to Kaia Dagh
and the mountains of Armenia, and at the upper extremity of
which earthquakes are only too common. The continuity of
this long valley is further attested by the remarkable uniformity
of its climate ; it forms a huge hot-air funnel, the base of which
is on the tropics, while its extremity reaches 37 degrees of
northern latitude. Hence it comes that the Semoom, unknown
in the far more southerly regions of Syria and Palestine (my
readers are, I trust, too well informed to fall into the popular
error of confounding the specific and gaseous Semoom with the
Shilook or Sirocco of Syria, Malta, and even Italy), pays occa-
sional visits to Mosoul and Djezeerat 'Omar, while the ther-
mometer at Bagdad attains in summer an elevation capable of
staggering the belief of even an old Indian, at least from the
Bombay side. That an analogical uniformity of character
should exist underground the valley as well as above1, has
nothing inconsistent with theory, and the facts above mentioned
seem to confirm it. But this is the province of geologists.,
and to them I leave to follow out, perhaps to disprove, these
indications; my own science or ignorance can carry me no
further here.

The products of Hasn are many and various; the monotony
of Arab vegetation, its eternal palm and ithel, itliel and palm,
are here varied by new foliage, and growths unknown to Nejed
and Shomer. True, the date-palm still predominates, nay, here
attains its greatest perfection. But the Nabak, with its rounded
leaves and little crab-apple fruit, a mere bush in Central
Arabia, becomes in Hasa a stately tree ; the pupay too, so well